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ABSTRACT 

The need for early field experiences in teacher 
education is based on four specific needs: (1) the student need to 
know if he or she likes teaching; (2) the university need to know if 
the student shows promise, of becoming a good teacher; (3) the student 
need to practice before assuming major classroom responsibilities; 
and (^) the teacher education need to nurture better communication 
between colleges of education and the schools where their students 
will be working. Three specific models can be used to achieve these 
needs: the course specific model, which attaches an on-site field 
experience to an existing teacher education course; the block of 
courses model, which involves three different levels of field 
-experiences; and *:he program-related model, which specifies the field 
experiences, but doesn't tie them to an individual course. (DS) 
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The Need for Eariv Field Experiences 

r or as long as there have been student teachers and directors^f stu- 
dent teaching, there probabry have been those agonizing sessions in 
which a frantic and frequently sobbing student teacher in the last 
semester of the senior year comes into the director's office andtilurts 
out. "I hate it! I cam'tdoit! leant bea teacherl What am I going todo? I 
don't want to be a teacherl" 

Sometimes thedirector is faced with an equally distressed university 
supervisor, supervising teacher, orprincipal saying. "He cant do iti 
He can't work with kids; he can't fii into a dassrooml What are we go- 
ing to do? He wants to be a teacher!" And, for every one of these emo- 
tion-wracked sessions, there undoubtedly should be dozens more, be- 
cause the painful truth that has too often been ignored in teacher edu- 
cation is that not everybody ought to be a teacher because not everybody 
can teach. 

None of us seems uncomfortable about the fact that aspiring singers 
are regularly told they aren't gocxi enough to sing opera; it just seems 
reasonable and fair to let th«?m know they aren't likely to make it. Yet. 
we have been ^-ver so relucrint to tell prospective teachers that the^ 
aren't good enough for ihe classroom, and then after they are certified 
^ teachers, we wonder why so many of them aren't successful in the 
schools. It seems hard to make people understand that not only can't we 
all sing opera, we can't all teach school. 

For the student who faces up to the painful reality that he or she 
dots not belong in teaching or does not really want tp be there, coun- 



seling ran assi?^ : siudeni in fir 'ist^'.h cjairt* r in which he or she can 
exfxrifnce sU( » : and ixiakean>.> ;i>t»> ■ni:L Afier a fxriiod of limr. ihe 
nnra'VMftna] asp^ is*K?thrdcris!r{)ii »vrr. and both ttiesiudeTrn and 

ihi* -Tofipssioij metirr servriif*' « i^ii«-MM.jf the student's derisi-^'M lo 
rhaiwcf' «.arecr- 



OUU :_ :nr is U -.i rcucm- i^MrrLri' __ 
iilorm. 4 .sli|tir]s< or nvr^ hi^ nc, 
roriti J ibtLcion ib • orotr^ loi 

hh - , oil., i on -^vt u> fif'ii**^"'' 
fore rj>. >verui?i£^ tmr- i ; f v\fi 



I HOT f Kfur, but shr)uld. ihe likifly 
r p£ufiession who are blundercng 
1) ivork, and usually making licile 

'TBrstrr of learher preparation hf- 
>Ajt(*(i lo teac hing or did not like rr? 



Inviirunhv, [nie an*iivtT l^s ibx,< ^udr^it t -^u h-ing was the first point in uit 
prepa-.j:::«i<)ii ii)rf)j^rann"*dWMTu m:: .-'^^'^rirve teacher worked ".^rith chiiL- 



dren n H anv leacmimi?. 9A vk 
that r>*' 't't rhe asrwt-j' t^mnir-f*', . 
assign*" ifad in tirT.^in< 4 

man\ iiave br*-t'. i^ui; ur 

It Iff nrw-,( >bvifus > \\\-ui Stl il 
tfK> Lit' 1:11 rte prcnariitt. ni (1 
.It tear tu'^n or wf)r. .iih 
t f>iii(l lilir »• this s: »' .11 1< 
detailed!* Shn|iiiv lrl)r.. 
If) an e nt Ve* arr. i^Jl 1 Ir- 
( im tejH r < iuMil i^ ^.^ in 



(t'^fisjid ii an odd music ruxriculwm 
wrr :tT'. to sing until he or she was 
ilnnuiaiice. Yet, that is really wi. at 
pDTospective teachers, 
il -^vtamu in a student's senior year is 
I '.M»-«a»i:(me teacher for the first aiienxDt 

. One wonders how the profession 

\ ihv Teasrf)ns and excuses need not oe 
' ..' lews that such practices are coming 
*\^&' (ieiernitne who really wants to and 
la^ in the reacher education program 



l!iu>u^li *rariy fiHri ; ♦-x|)l"M('ri r 

KaiU ield v\;n h, - s ai- make a determination of a stu- 

dent's rtsix^ f)mniin'^^» « ^ l an-i ^ 'Mise in the teaching profession and 
to prf)viic— ihe den I'Mipremial n::j)priitniiities recjuirecl to be a success in 
the ( lavcn^iin. TWi 'icnT! -^wn h^- ' ■'paration field fxperirnces is an en- 
(()mf)artrtiHw: f>rie. Cie'ner.i ilv . n .4ndersicK)d to refer to all those off 
(anipuv'tsrei ted a*' ft . nit (r>r h ,)reservi(e leaclier thai involve him 
or her n J>.serviavi >i in;eia( txiui with students or persoiuicl respon- 
sible iMudems I n\ a U w iirr' >'"*>ities the preservice teadier's inter- 
act inn wirrh srnde»**'v na^. oj 1 1 m 'he imiversity setting at the lalxira- 
lory •tfliimi'i. h\u ir unrr- likeb 'o f#c( ur in nearby public schools. The 
field ^f'' M'nrr fi,^ tCion need -u)T " be school, however: it can Ix* at a 



Boys Club, a Girl Stout jnx^p mming. aoj^inmiDiinity youth agenrv. a 
daycare- a-nifr. a camp, t.r any other siir h ( hild- and youth- 

oriented prrij^rams arr found S(wiir of mr first earlv field experience 
programs were di-veloped in such notisrh*^ settings where the taicher 
«iuration student sprnr nine as a volunm I ussisiinga youth ageiirv s 
professional staff. 

The word directed ,. < riucal to thedd«^=.nof teacher pref,aratioii 
field experience. Jum dtjng preservi(c rc k hr^.r> off cumpxis is not 
teacher preparation itn: .r (^p^Tience. Thm^ . - o magic in simply mov 
ing students away ih-. rhr university ( u^^v no matter how f.. 
away the tiHd siircr in- or how man- m»i nts are hc^used there- 
Directed irvn.rates ik- -t- experience prov puirfKisefuI activity lha: 
assists stutir Is in . uurrmining their reai tu-sin , teach and their 
promise as." iche: huMsn r)rovides an opwiBrtunau to practice teacli- 
ing skills ;o tSr, , ni translate theornural lixttivledgf into class- 
room prac ^ . .dem s sfx-c ific fjurpo^- wil' n^iifferent with dif- 
ferent fielr .vM>^'-'u e V but they shoui. '^U -^U .nider one of the 
purposes ' . .,i>„. e-. Tht- term earh neu. r^jrrtence is used to 

djstuiguis ^^niniams tliat precede saude nut^uhing. 

While .hvuHis neer' for early fiHd e^ erinices is illustrated 

bytheinc its r iied at the .x-ginning of tb: rhapter. there are at 

least four^ ^^ k that are addressed witli an < ari-. field experience 

f)rogram. 

I. Th M\em tti to know if he or she rr V, ikes students anj 



wa to \t i( 



2. Th i.Tiiversr nt cd to know if tbesincK ; :bepromiseof be- 

" < <1 practice and d( \ • mstructional skills 

f)ri ' - the t ".iH- of assuming major ch. nm responsibiiiiv in 
siit^Uir' tencinmg 

'}. Th '''^^•^^tation need to nurture JiH-M*, communication be- 
rwr- he (Dllr.i,res of education and th^M hools wliere their stu- 
derr?* vill working as tea( hers 

The StiHrm Need To Know 

Therr .:ie m> man >■ different kinds of schoois in this country that one. 

' s 



educator we know insists that he believes everything his students tell 
him about American education because he is sure that somewhere it is 
true and generally the students are simply relaxing their own experi- 
ences! We won't go so £ar as lo say we believe everv ihing a student tells 
us about schools, but we do agree that almost every student entertains a 
different notion of whaa srhexjis and teaching areall about. That is one 
of the major reasons vtSiy students who think ihs*y want to be teachers 
sometimes get out ini«» sriiools and find they do not. Thesr notion of 
schools and teaching siraply was not what tfaey found when the>' 
started teaching. For soine siudenis, the reality is at such variance with 
their aspirations for teaicliin;^. they simply won't or can't bea part of it. 
This is particularly irujf of rtjlder teacher education students who have 
not attended or been *rxp>oscd to schools for many years. Teaching 
often just isn't what ihrey expected it would be. With an early field ex- 
jX'rience program, tlie siiulent has the opportunitv to examine his fK'r- 
sonal ideas ixXyom schools und teaching in light of the reality ai the 
situation. 

With early field expcrientes the preservice teacher can also more 
accurately detrrniine the grade level and kinds of students lie finds most 
interesting and api>ealing. I'niversity students are not always aware of 
the many kinds of children ihe schools do seive. One student teacher 
preparing to teach secondary English volun leered to serve as a life- 
guard in an afier-schfM)l swimming program for elementary school 
blind youngsters who were housed in the high schrxd where he was stu- 
dent te'aching. He was so<*xcited wiih the challenges and opportunities 
ff)r helping these young^iters thai he changed his career plans. Earlier 
opfxirtunities to participate in a variety of teaching situations could 
have directed him much sooner. 

The University Need To Know 

Positive interaction with youngsters is generally believed to Ix- a 
critical aspect cjf successful teaching. For most preservice teachers, 
developing effec tive interac tion with youngsters is simply a matter of 
sufficient guidance and practice. vSome preservice teachers require 
more practice than others. For some, however, no amount of practice is 
sufficiem; they arc simply ineffertivc when interacting with 



beh^e themselves ,o be r., ..xng good progress toward .heir goal of 

f^ZnaT ^^-'^^adepo.n. average .„.hel pro- 

lessional courses whni. niiani, ihev are nm at ,ii ,ki . ■ 

,hpn„. tt no' a< all able to translate their 

heor> nto effective p, . .,„ ,hese situations the universi.y needs 
uch .nformafon abo.. . as early as poss.ble .n order o r^t 

rtr. the student .nto.. „„ ,,hi.fa he or she can be successful. 

The Student NeedToi Pnanice Skills 

Todays tight job miaricen demands beginning teachers who can 

b;.n«goodsknisto.h,.r.ouu.,reach.ngass.gnment.Bvpart.:.p:t^n^^ 
n a ser.es of early f.el.' <^rnences pr.or to student teacLg the I 

~tr r'^-'^-^ — t ab. to beg.n" .tie 
mstruct.on. rh.s earl.„.^.,^„.on into ft.ll-time teaching allows stu- 

The earlier exp<.ri.,^c« also give preservice teachers a measure of 
self assurance .n bo.h nie.r student teaching and initial ,eachi.,g job. 

^^'^ntjlt"^"': ^ "^^ ''"P'"^'^ Communication 
Between the SchoaJijoid University 

on ,h". Tr^"' P^"^'"'"" havea positive renewal effect 

and ass.stance that the preserv.ce teacher can provide. The teacher 
educat.on facult.es can benef.t from the cont.nu.ng exposure to .he 

need based on research that documents emphatically that it will pro- 
Tol^lT ';-»'"-/'nfor,t.nately. nobody yet has Ln ableTo pro^ 
completely ,ha. early or even late field experiences produce a better 
profess.ona^ edt.cator. Perhaps one reason that there':; htledo^^u 
mentat.on .n th.s area .s that, as virtually the only com.non cl- 

« In 



ponent to tercher education programs in this country, field experi- 
ences enjoy such a high degree of content validity that they are almost 
above question. This has been especially true of the student teaching 
experiences. As more early field experiences are instituted, the research 
will develop and hopefully sup|X)rt such practices toward which our 
theory and common sense notions have directed us. 
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Organizing an Early Field Experiences Program 

IT 

X raditionally there has been a certain amount of conflict between 
teacher education institutions with their theoretical orientation and 
the public schools with their practical and reality orientation. Much of 
this conflict has developed because the school and the university at- 
tempted to function independent of one another. A truly workable 
early field experiences program will require closer ties between schools 
and teacher education institutions. .Such partnerships are not new; 
precedents exist in other professional programs. 

Historical Precedents 

In 1906 the University of Cincinnati instituted an engineering pro- 
gram based on the premise that a great deal of engineering skill can 
only be developed through on-the-job experience and training. Today 
university-industry partnerships in the U.S. in engineering number 
well over 200. Business and industrial education as well as medicine 
and Jaw have long incorporated early field experiences into their pro- 
fessional preparation programs. Community colleges across the coun- 
try also have attempted to incorporate the partnership concept in order 
to match their training programs with the realities of job performance 
requirements. 

Although other professions have utilized the partnership approach 
for many years, teacher training institutions have until recently taken 
little advantage of such approaches. One of the earliest examples of a 
school-jniversity (teacher-intern) partnership was at Temple Univer- 

II ^ ^ 



siiy in Philadeiphia in 1955. Several years ago. the University of Chi- 
cago developed cadres (teaching teams) for practical school experience 
in Chicago schools. More recently, other universities have imple- 
mented early field experiences programs (partnerships) in which pro- 
fessors and public school teacher* work together to develop preservice 
professional programs. 

The partnerships and coof>erative efforts now underway have dem- 
onstrated that much productive learning for prospective teachers can 
result in our public school classrooms because of the exposure to actual 
,schfK>l situations provided. There is really no substitute for the pro- 
spective teacher's exposure to the spontaneous behavior and varied 
learning .styles of children. Such exposure requires that close and mu- 
tually supportive relationships between school districts and teacher 
training institutions be developed. Followingaresomesuggestionsfor 
implementing an early field experiences program that will hopefully 
lead to a continuing school-university partnership in teacher edu- 
cation. 

Setting Up Early Field Experiences 

1. i'niiiatinir the program. Bring together representative's from the 
university and public and private schools, including parents, who are 
interested in programs that will benefit both preser\'icc and inservice 
teachers as well as the schools. Discuss the possibility of developing an 
early field experiences program utilizing a partnership concept. In- 
clude in discussions the implications of an early field experiences pro- 
gram for all participants involved (imivcrsity. administrators, stu- 
dents, and teachers). An early field experiences council made up of 
repieseniatives of participants could be organized to help set up initial 
phases of the program, i.e., what the program is» how it will operate, 
hr)W it will be administered and evaluated. Such a council would exist 
on a continuing basis to facilitate the program once it is developed. 

2. Program clarification for participants. All concerned must be- 
come thoroughly familiar with the aims of the program and the areas 
of respf)nsibility each is expected to assume. Inservice training for those 
administrators .md teachers parncipating in early field experiences 
should b<: initiated as soon as is feasible. The college instructor should 




? 

explain the goat of the program to the students before they are as- 
signed to schooli, including routine matters such as dress codes, be- 
havior, and promptness. Students must clearly understand that their 
role is to assist, not direct, the program in the school or community 
agency to which they have been assigned. 

3. Sequencing student participation. All students should be as- 
signed to schools or agencies after proper contact has been made and 
the number of placements has been determined. These students should 
report to the school or agency at v^hich time the principal or agency 
director should assign students to staff who have expressed a desire to 
work with earlv experience students. After the first meeting, students 
should report directly to their respective classrooms or agencies on the 
assigned day. 

4. Specific tasks for student participation. Early experiencestudents 
seem to function best when assigned specific tasks, such as working 
with an individual pupil in a remedial setting involving reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic; working with smali groups in the same academic 
areas; clerical duties like keeping records and grading papers; assist- 
ing the teacher, etc. 

5. Coordinating the Office for Early Field Experiences. An office 
should be established at the university with one person assigned to ad- 
minister the early field experiences program. This person and his or 
her staff make contacts with schools and agencies, orient students and 
participating staff, assign thestudents, and maintain a master schedule 
of placements. This office director also acts as a continuing liaison be- 
tween the schools and the university in such areas as handling prob- 
lems, conducting evaluations, and making necessary changes to make 
the program more effective. 

Early field experiences for teacher education students will bring 
younger, less well prepared students into school settings, thus recjuir- 
ing new and different administrative structures in order to accom- 
modate a new set of expectations and problems. Some school systems 
close to large col leges or universities may find that the addition of early 
field experience students might cause disruption in their schools 
simply because of sheer numbers. Unlike full-time student teaching 
assignments, in these early experience assignments students will be 
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sandwiching their aciivitics between their regular classes and conse- 
quently will need to remain geographically close to their college or 
university. Anoiher set of administrative problems for students and in- 
stitutions involves scheduling and transportation. To address these 
problems, a variety of logistical and supervisory systems will need to 
be developed. 

Although the public and private schools provide the most widely 
utilized and readily available laboratories for early experiences, teacher 
education staffs should cxplt)re other community resources where siu- 
denrs can experience a variety of learning activities in different settings. 
These resources may include Boy and Girl Scouts, Boy's Clubs, senior 
ciii/ens centers, youth c enters, recreation departments, YMCA- 
YWCAs, Jol) Corps, prisons, preschool prcjgranis. and others. 

One student that we had in elementary education did his early field 
experience in a youth correcticjn center. He was so excited about his 
work there that he later c hanged his major to psychology, continued to 
vcjiunieer and work at the center, and is now employed there part-time 
while he completes his education. A student majoring in social studies 
had. received two semesters of early field experience at both the junior 
high and high school levels, but was still unsure about teaching. After 
some discussion, he decided to do an experience at the YMCA: he thor- 
oughly enjoyed the experience and lias c hanged his major to rec reation. 
We heard later that he had received a YMCA-sponsored scholarship 
and will have a job upon graduating. 

College and university faculty should make an effort to utilize a 
variety of community rescnircfs where such resources contribute to the 
preservice teacher's understanding of career opportunities, subject 
matter, leacliing, and working with students. 
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Roles and Responsibilities in Early Field Experiences 



-I he success of an early field experiences program requires a coopera- 
tive administrative structure. All members of the teacher education 
"partnership" should have specific roles and responsibilities identi- 
fied for which they are accountable. The following are suggestions re- 
garding the assignment of responsibilities to the various members of 
the partnership. 

Role of the coordinator of field experiences 

1. To plan and coordinate transportation, attendance, and other 
basic problems of students participating in early field exper- 
iences program 

2. To communicate with all concerned (i.e., faculty, students, ad- 
ministration, teachers, advisors) in the program 

3. To serve as a clearing-house for the variety of information rela- 
tive to the early field experiences program 

4. To identify and recruit new sources for early field experiences 
placement 

5. To counsel students and assign them to appropriate field ex- 
periences 

6. To develop necessary forms to insure the smooth operation and 
accountability of the program 

7. To establish agreements with participating agencies 
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Role of the school administrator 

1. To see that the guidelines and policies'of both school *tind uni- 
versity are followed 

2. To communicate with school distric personnel regarding the 
early experiences participants and thr program itself 

3. To communicate with college and university representatives 

4. To assess the quantity and quality of the field experiences pro- 
gram as it pertains to the school 

5. To screen and match participants and supervising teachers 

6. To encourage the inservice educational dimensions of the pro- 
gram with the school staff 

7. To identify classes appropriate for observation, participation, 
or teaching 

8. To assume a full partnership role in the planning and imple- 
mentation of the program 

Role of the classroom teacher 

1. To give definite assignments to early experiences students as ap- 
propriate 

2. To involve early experiences students in varied activities in the 
classroom 

3. To evaluate in a manner agreed upon by the school and uni- 
versity 

Role of teacher education faculty 

1. To define the purposes and objectives of the early experiences 
program 

2. To develop cooperatively school and university policies regard- 
ing the early experiences program 

3. To plan for early experiences in the classroom and forecast what 
is going to happen as a result of those experiences 

1. To mediate conflict between the cooperating teacher and early 
experiences students, involving administration as appropriate 

5. To diagnose student strengths and weaknesses prior to place- 
ment 

6. To evaluate student participation both independently and 
jointly with school personnel 
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Role of teacher education administration 

1. To identify the various college or univtfiwy personnel who will 
participate in the program 

2. To communicate with all parties conoemed with early field ex- 
periences 

3. To provide adequate financial suppomfor the program 

4. To evaluate the program on a regular/basis 

5. To undertake both long- and short-range planning of early field 
experiences 
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Program Models 



At is as impossible to describe the model of a typical early field ex- 
F>eriences program us it is to describe the average child, for the simple 
reason that there is no average child and there is no typical early field 
experiences program. Every program has individual characteristics 
that reflect the particular theoretical bases, institutional philosophy, 
and unique characteristics of the school of education that conceived 
and implemented it. Every program has elements that are there by pur- 
pose and those that are there by necessity. At best, the common elements 
in early field experiences programs are students, instructors, and a set- 
ting where some dimension of the teaching-learning process is going 
on. Tliis is probably as it should be. The wide variety of teachers needed 
in our schools virtually mandates such diversity in preparation pro- 
grams. 

The common element in early field exf^eriences programs exists 
in the area of goals. While there may be institutional differences in em- 
phasis, the intent of the programs is essentially the same: to introduce 
students to career opportunities in education, to provide enough ex- 
posure to allow both the university and the student to determine 
whether teaching is an appropriate career choice, and to provide some 
initial experiences in the teaching-learning process. 

One of the best statements of the general goals of an eaily field ex- 
p>eriences program was develop>ed by a task force of Indiana teachers, 
administrators, students, and professors who cooperatively identified 
what those goals should be. 




1 . The early field experiences program will provide for exploration 
of career opportunities in teaching and related career fields. 

2. The program will enable the student to participate in a hierar- 
chical, sequential, and developmental set of experiences at different 
educational levels and community sites. 

3. The program will establish for the student an experiential base 
u|>on which to judge the relationship of the total university program 
(basic theories) with the on-site experience (practical reality). 

4. The program will help to establish evaluative patterns that pro- 
mote a more effective selection process of teacher education candidates. 

5. The program will help t5 establish mutually beneficial levels of 
communication and orientation between all partners, agencies, and 
institutions involved in teacher education. 

6. The program will enrich the program of the public or private 
school where the field experience takes place, 

7. The program will hei^. to sharpen teacher candidates' percep- 
tions of the teaching-learning process. 

8. The program will help the teacher candidate become aware of 
and involved in the multiple roles and responsibilities of the teacher. 

9. The program will provide the greatest possible opportunity for 
awareness of the many agents of education. 

10. The program will allow a student to exercise increasing degrees 
of clas.sroom management and assessment skills, planning, teaching, 
and responsibility in a supportive and facilitative environment. 

These encompassing goals suggest a myriad of programs and ob- 
jectives that translate into a variety of student experiences. Again, these 
programs will be specific to the institutions designing them, but in 
general, will fall intooneof three models: I) the course specific model, 
2) the block of courses model, and 3) the program-related model. Fol- 
lowing are descriptions of each of these models. 

The Course Specific Model 

Probably the most common model for early field experiences is one 
that simply attaches an on-site field experience to an existing teacher 
eduauiori course. Traditionally, in many of the introduction to teach- 
mg courses, students were sent out occasionally to observe in a school. 
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In some unrvenities the teacher education students labeled this field 
trip actrmv »thcir "September Experience" since it took place at the 
beginning* .he school year, and it allowed teacher education students 
to obsenrr -tne dynamics of how teachers get a new school year 
underway, i^m the positive side, such course specific, one-shot field trip 
approach^ > *we, at least, a nod to the need for some firsthand 
knowledge .^liout schools and students. On the negative side, these 
approaches^contribiited little to the students' self-saeening processor 
to improving the quality of the teacher education graduate. 

There are two methods generally employed with the course specific 
model. The first is where each professor independently determines 
what kind and how many field experiences are required for his par- 
ticular course. He then develops and implements those field experi- 
ences. The second is where those professors in a given teacher prepara- 
tion area, such as secondary education, jointly determine what field 
experiences should be included in that area. They then designate which 
course will provide which experience. Though jointly developed, the 
field experiences are still related to a single course. The advantages to 
thejoint development areobvious.Therecanbea predetermined scope 
and sequence, and students will not have to endure repetition of 
particular experiences. 

The examples of acr.ivities in a course specific early field experience 
that follow are taken from a field-based curriculum that w as developed 
independently by professors for their own courses. 

Early Field Experience Activities in 
l^kods of Teaching Modern Languages 

1. &mrtve instruction in two or more classrooms that use different 
approaflrs to the teaching of a foreign language. 

2. Drvelop and use a lesson plan for a one-day instruction of a small 
group of secondary pupils. 

3. Develop and use a lesson plan for a one-day instruction of a total 
class of secondary pupils. 

4. Write a test thai measures achievement of instructional objectives 
over a short period, e,g., a weekly or daily quiz. Administer, score, and 
analyze the test. o ^ 
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5. Investigate the resources of two or more communities for instruc- 
tion in the culture of the language. 



Early Field Experience Activities in 
Tests and Measurements 

1. List the general and specific objectives of the dassroom teacher. 
Describe the instruaion used for one of them. 

2. Observe the administration of a (est. Help score the test. 

3. Write a test to measure a classroom teacher's objectives in a spe- 
cific unit: give it, score it. do an item analysis, and determine how it 
could be used in evaluating the pupils. 

4. Observe a standardized test being administered; interview the 
teacher to learn what use is made of the scores. 

The following aaivities for early field experiences were developed 
by a secondary education faculty. The designation in parentheses at the 
end of each activity indicates the course for which the activity is de- 
signed. 

Early Field Experience Activities for 
Secondary Education Majors 

1. identify an example of a learning theory you have studied that 
has been translated into a classroom practice. (Foundations) 

2. Visit three different instructional settings (team teaching class- 
room, individualized classroom, or traditional classroom) and report 
the differences you observe. (Foundations) 

3. Attend a sports and a nonsports extracurricular event; observe 
and report the behavior of the students. (Foundations) 

4. Work with a small group of students, applying principles learned 
about instruction and group dynamics. (Foundations) 

5. Read a statement of the philosophical aims and objectives of a 
secondary school and discuss these with someone who teaches in that 
school. (Foundations) 

6. Observe instruction in a classroom for the purpose of identifying 
and analyzing selected evaluation methods. (Measurement) 

7. Observe the administration of a test, score it fonfae teacher, and 
discuss the use of the results. (Measurement) 
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8. Prepare and adminisier a rest, score it, and discuss with the class- 
room teacher possible uses for the results. (Mcsisureinent) 

9. Confer with a retired teacher, administrator, or other schtx)! em- 
ployee about the changes in education over the years. (Principles) 

10. Attend a general faculty meeting. (Principles) 

11. Attend a school board meeting. (Principles) 

12. Observe the tasks of the guidance counselor, school nurse, dean 
of boys or girls, and the school social worker and list the ways in which 
each serves the school community. (Principles) 

13. Visit with a department head in your own subject area to discuss 
the most recent trends in teaching in that area. (Metliods) 

14. Converse with teachers and students and secure their idrasalxjut 
the qualities needed for a successful teacher in your subject area. 
(Methods) 

1.5. Begin a class session for a teacher. (Methods) 

16. Work with a small group of students in tlie classroom. 
(Methods) 

17. Prepare and present a lesson. (Methods) 

18. Tutor a stutlrnt who is having difficulty in your subject area. 
(Methods) 

There are two major advantages to organising c arly field experi- 
ences around a specific course. First, it is easy to do; li'ie individual pro- 
fes.sor simply builds it into hisclass along with theficher assignments. 
Second, and far more important, the student receives almost immediate 
feedback about the theory he is learning in his university classes 
through observation of or participation in the school classroom. 

The Block of Courses Model 

This particuic.; format for organizing early field experiences is most 
often found in the elementary teacher prepanuion program since 
.several methmls courses are frequently laught in a u niif ied forni;:t or 
block of courses. Since it is unlikely that such a block would be taught 
by one professor, the objectives and activities are usually the result of 
team planning and organisation. 

Ordinarily, in the block arrangement the students have three dif- 
ferent levels of field experiences. Generally, early im their program the 
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udenrs w.Il be sen, out for a few days of directed observation in a 
classroom. Later m the term they will return to a classroom as a teacher 
assistant m a supportive instructional role. Then, near the end of the 
erm. thestudents will go i..torlassroomsagain. but this tin.ethey will 
Ix- responsible for some instruction of the students there. Often the 
essons the university students te^ch are those they have prepared for 
their block course, and the work has already been presented to their 
dZZl ^ " P'""'"" ""'^ "i'iMiiing prior ,o its use in the 

In the block of courses model some progra.ns have as another objec- 
ve for early field experiences the oprK,rtunity for teacher education 
student to observe the rate of pupil growth and learning in th.class- 
rcK>m. Whe.. this is an ohjeetive. the teacher education students alw^^ 
ruiirn to the same group of stude.its when they go into the fiWd. 

Other block of courses models have as an objective for early field 
^pmences the opportunity for teacher education students toassr,ciate 
with a variety of instructional settings at.d ki.wls of students. When 
.his IS the objective, the teacher education student is moved to a differ- 
ent ...structional setting and a different group of students for each field 
experience. 

The advantage of the block „f , «i.rse,s model is that the field experi- 
ences are instructionally interrelated just as they would be- in actual 
classroom teaching. Students will experience firsthand how. for ex- 
ample, their reading methods are related to their science methods. 

The Program-Related Model 

The least common organizational .nodel for early field experiences 
s .ht program-related model, which specifies the field experiences a 
teacher education student should have, but doesn't tie them to an indi- 
vidual course or courses. In this plan the student signs up for field ex- 
perience hours (usually one or two a semester) and reports to a field ex- 
perience office tha, assigns him a location and a supervisor (usually a 
graduate a.ssistant). Ove. a period of several .se.nesters. the teacher edu- 
cation student will complete all the field experiences objectives speci- 
fied for a major in his field. The student is ordinarily eligible for "ob- 
servation experiences during his freshman and sophomore years. 



and "participation" experiences during his junior and senior years. 

The advantage of the program-related model for early field experi- 
ences is an organizational one. In large universities, particularly those 
located in small towns, there simply would be too many demands for 
placements in the local schools and agencies if every professor were 
negotiating one for each education student. With a central field ex- 
perience office handling all the placements, field experiences can be 
more easily scheduled. Students who could not be accommodated in a 
given semester would still be able to earn credit in their teacher educa- 
tion courses, but their field experiences could be taken when an oppor- 
tunity was available. 

The disadvantage of the program-related model is the student's 
lack of immediate feedback from the theoretical discussions in teacher 
education courses. In all fairness, however, this disadvantage can l>e 
overcome to some extent by the field experience office personnel who 
meet with the students under their supervision for questions and dis- 
cussion. 




Problems Along the Way 

Implementing early field experiences presents some problems. Some 
of the problems are philosophical and political, like those that deal 
with the nature of teacher education and its governance. Some are as 
pedestrian as who pays the bus fare if a student has to travel away from 
the university for early field experiences. For our purposes we will dis- 
cuss the major problems in two general categories, the philosophical 
and the logistical. 

Philosophical Problems 

Why is there a major philosophical question related to early field 
experiences for prospective teachers? We regularly send prospective 
nurses and physicians into clinical settings. Going back to our earlier 
analogy of the opera singer, we would anticipate no objection to put- 
ting the aspiring singer in a number of small roles prior to the time he 
or she takes on a lead role. There are. however, two major philosoph- 
ical questions to be raised when early field experiences are considered. 
The first has to do with the nature of teacher education and the second 
with its governance. 

The philosophical question raised in relation to early field ex- 
periences and the nature of teacher education in oversimplified terms 
goes something like this: If the student can learn so much from the 
practitioner and the field setting, why not just sign him on as an ap- 
prentice with a classroom teacher and completely dispense with 
schools of education? The philosophical issue, then, becomes what is 
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the proper education for a teacher? This issue has long been a topic of 
heated debate, and we will not attempt tt) resolve it in the limited space 
of this fastback. However, we rite it as an issue that has been and 
certainly will continue to be raist-d when dealing with the theoretical 
foundations of teacher preparation programs. It should be raised. It is 
a rritiral question, and it must be resolved within the institutions de- 
signing early field experiences programs if they hope to implement 
them successfully. Nothing can so quickly diminish the quality of a 
program as having people involved who do not l>elieve in it. 

The argument in support of early field experiences is that tliey are 
already an accepted and integral part of teacher preparation. This posi- 
tion holds that the new emphasis on early experiences is simply an 
issue of degree, not kind. The argument against support for early field 
experiences is that the icarher candidates will not possess a,suffirienily 
broad theoretical base on which to act if field experiences take up the 
time in which such a base should be developed. 

There is, of course, truth on both sides. That is why the issue lias re- 
sisted resolution as long as it has. What has to be said to both sides is 
that c olleges of education usually have only four years to prepare and 
cerrify tearher candidates. They share much of that time with other 
university departments. In the final analysis, teacher education facul- 
ties must resolve what ihey believe is most consequential for their 
students to accomplish in order to become gocni teachers. Ii is not easily 
decided; h never has been. 

Historically, schools of education have jerdously guarded their 
right to determine curricuJuni and to judge when it has been satisfac- 
torily completed. Such "rights" may come into conflict with the part- 
nership concept for preparing teachers. Here is ihv cjuestion: Are 
school of education faculties going to allow practicing teachers and ad- 
ministrators to have an ecjual voice in the plaiuiing and evaluation of 
early field exp<*riences? After all. most of those field sites belong to the 
public schools, not to the schools of education. The governance of 
teacher education is and will continue to be an issue for debate and 
negotiaticni. 

We must assume integrity and sincerity on both sides of the gov- 
ernance issue. There are those teacher educators who sincerely believe 



that they, as scholars in .he field, should no. leave basic decisions about 
.eacher preparation .o o.hers. Al.hough we would be .he first .o admit 
ih:.. in some cases such a posi.ion reflec.s simply snobbery, i. should 
no. oe summarily dismissed as only .ha.. There is a great deal .ha. oc- 
curs m schcK>ls .ha. research indica.es should no. 1^ done and cer.ainly 
should no. \K- emula.etl as a .raining model. Scholars have been 
charged w..h knowing .hose .hings; .ime is provided for .hem .o find 
ihem oul. Prac.i.ioners are given no such charge or .ime .o pursue i. 
rh.s IS no. .o cliscredi. .he exemplary work of many prac.i.ioners- i. is 
siniply .o recognize .ha. each grcnip has differen. roles and responsi- 
bili.ies. Bo.h prac.i.ioner and professor are honorable callings and 
very few of us need .o be lx,.h. We mi.s. complimen. each o.her'sexcel- 
lence and c ease .rying .o ,,rovf we are all alike. We are no. alike and 
probably shonldn'. be. 

To accep. each o.her as equals in governance means bo.h .eacher 
educa.ors and prac.i.ioners are going .o have .o resolve .heir conflic.s 
afwu. .heir appropria.e roles. I. also means .ha. bo.h are going .o have 
to s.op pretending. ha. .heo.herdoesn". knowany.hing. And .hiscon- 
fl.c. mus. be resolved very early on if .he field experience program in 
teacher educa.ion is going lo main.ain any real in.egri.y. A. .he very 
Itas.. .he .eachers, professors, and adminis.ia.ors involved mus. si. 
down and star, .alking before .hey do any.hing else. 

I. is be.,er .o delay .he implemen.a.ion of .heearly field experiences 
programs un.il issues abou. governance are. a. leas., on their way .o 
resolution. This is particularly true of .hose ques.ions rela.ed .o who 
IS in c harge." Under no c irc.ms.ances should .he s.uden.s be "in 
charge '! We know one horror s.ory abou. a profes.sor who .old some 
prospec.ive .eac hers .o get some experienc e in a school sys.em .ha. had 
said I, would iK. fine .o send them. They all go. some experience- 
Among other .hings. .hese eager prospec.ive .eachers .es.ed children 
and telephoned .heir paren.s wi.h commen.s like. "Your son is really 
very dumb; why do you expect him .o make good grade.s.'" Only a con- 
siderable amoun. of fence mending in .ha. community kep. several 
lawsint.s from being filed. 

The philosophical dilemmas are the real barriers .o successful im- 
plementation of early field experiences, and we emphasize again .ha. 
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they must be resolved among individual faculties and school districts 
before the logistical aspects of the programs should even be consid- 
ered. Once a teacher education faculty and a district are committed to 
providing early field experiences, they will usually be able to cope with 
the logistical problems. 

Logistical Problems 

The first logistical problem to be dealt with is placement, and it is 
an enormous one. It involves both finding appropriate locations for 
students and establishing a process for doing so that does not overbur- 
den either the schools or the university administratively. 

A committee or council is the most efficient means of identifying 
sites for placements. In such an arrangement, representatives of the 
participating schools, agencies, and universities sit down with lists of 
the available sites and the anticipated needs and come to cooperative 
decisions as to which students will be located where, when, and for 
what purpose. This talking-through process allows all concerned to 
discuss the relative strengths and weaknesses of each need and situa- 
tion. This kind of interaction greatly improves the possibility of suc- 
cessful, if not completely individualized, placements. These councils 
need to meet only occasionally during the year, and much administra- 
tive time can be saved with their use. 

The alternatives to the council approach are 1) individual profes- 
sors contacting individual schools and teachers, or 2) field experience 
directors collecting the early experience placement needs of the univer- 
sity faculty and then contacting the specific schools and teachers. If the 
university is making a large number of placements, preregistration for 
courses with field experience components is a necessity in order to have 
time to schedule all the placements. 

The second logistical problem in implementing early field experi- 
ences is budgeting for personnel and for travel. The personnel costs 
must include payment for the university supervisor, payment for the 
cooperating teacher or agency, and payment for the administrative staff 
required in both the university and the school. 

Supervision of early field experiences is essential. Students cannot 
be sent to field sites with a hope that just going there will be a worth- 




while professional experience. They must be given directed, monitored 
experiences. This takes professional time, and professional time is ex- 
pensive. In one semester a typical professor with three classes of 25 stu- 
dents, each of whom is expected to complete five field experiences, is 
faced with 375 field experiences to direct and monitor in addition to 
meeting his or her classes. The professor will also have other joh- 
related responsibilities, and the field sites may all be some distaiice 
from the university campus. The professor's task is clearly impossible. 
Schools of education serious about implementing early field experi- 
ences are going to have to limit the enrollment in the field experience 
classes or reduce the number of classes the professor is assigned. Those 
are both very costly alternatives, one of which must be chosen if the 
program has any hope of accomplishing what was intended. 

The personnel in the cooperating schools and agencies must also be 
given some form of compensation. To the eternal credit of the class- 
room teachers, they seldom insist on payment. However, if they are to 
become a permanent and integral part of the teacher preparation pro- 
gram, teachers miist be given some material reward for doing so. 
Whether that reward is in the form of free tuition or testimonial 
dinners, it still miist ultimately be translated into dollars. 

Finally, there will be additional administrative time required in 
both universities and schools when large numbers of students must be 
placed in early (ield experiences. This time represents still another per- 
sonnel cost. 

In addition to these rather considerable personnel costs, travel costs 
miist l)e added. Faculty and students must go to the sites where the ex- 
periences have been arranged. Public transportation may or may not 
be available. Most students do not own cars. On many residential cam- 
piises stiidents are not allowed to have cars on campus even if they do 
own them. So. in addition to funds to pay mifeage. funds for transpor- 
tation must also be counted into the total cost. 

While personnel and travel are the two largest cost categories, there 
are other costs in early field experiences programs that should also be 
noted. Some form of liability and accident insurance coverage for the 
prospective teacher may be mandated by state regulations. Insurance 
coverage must also be arranged for the studerfft Mr accidents that may 
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occur while traveling in university-owned vehicles. Legal fees are also 
incurred when contracts must be drawn up with cooperating school 
districts and service agencies. 

These are real problems that must be faced when early field experi- 
ences are added to a teacher education program. None of the problems 
is likely to be impossible lo solve, but each will require serious atten- 
tion. 
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Shared Benefits 

Current trends in teacher education indicate that public school per- 
sonnel will have a stronger voice in the development and implementa- 
t.on of preservice professional programs. In line with these trends 
teacher education institutions should begin to implement a school^ 
university partnership in which education professors and public 
school teachers and administrators work together as an organization of 
peers to develop early field experiences programs. Both schools and 
universities will benefit from well-planned. well-executed early field 
experiences. The entire profession will benefit from better prepared 
teachers for tomorrow. 

The benefits to classroom teachers come from the university stu- 
dents who ar* available to give assistance during much of the school 
day. The students can be assigned duties such as small group tutoring 
remedial work with small groups, individualizing instruction for the 
pupil needing special help, helping with clerical work, and helping 
with displays for the classroom. 

Elementary and secondary pupils benefit by receiving the addi- 
tional attention aimed at their specificneeds. For example, a pupil who 
has deficiencies in word attack skills or multiplyingdecimals can, in an 
early experiences program, receive intensive individualized instruction 
from a university student several hours a week. 

The prospective teachers benefit by gaining real-Iife experiences 
with students in the classroom. As a result of these firsthand experi- 
ences, students will know whetfier they want to commit themselves to a 
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career in education. If they find teaching noi to their liking, they can 
eliminate themselves from the teacher preparation program during the 
freshman or sophomore year, thus allowing themselves adequate time 
to pursue a more suitable field of study. But more important, the over- 
all impact of the program for those who commit themselves to the pro- 
fession is four years of cumulative experiences that translate their 
theoretical base into dynamic teaching-learning experiences in the 
clc.ssroom. 

Benefits to college professors come from having their content and 
theory both updated and illuminated by continuing firsthand experi- 
ence in schools. Thus, teacher educators are able to present more 
reality-based insu-uction in their classes and begin to bridge the gaps 
between theory and practice for which teacher education has long been 
criticized. 

Finally, the greatest benefit to be derived from the early experience 
thrust in teacher education is better educated and more competent 
teachers entering the profession. 
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